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the best stories of Anatole France's and give him no
credit?1*

"This is the first time that.I've heard it is his,"
answered the youngster. "Why, Mr. Simmons, I got
it from dad, who said that you had told it to him here
in the club!"

Rather a stiff "come-back."

There have been so many criticisms of my talk that
I like to remember the times when I have not been too
much of a pest. It has always managed to put babies
to sleep, and several times it has quieted nervous,
distracted invalids. There is a hypnotic quality about
it, if used consciously. Once, when quite young, I
amused myself by willing my mother to lift her hand.
She obeyed, and her giggling frightened me terribly.
Another time, much later, I succeeded in swaying a
mob of people in an entirely new direction by jumping
on the tail of a cart and inciting them to action. These
incidents taught me to use this power cautiously,
which partly accounts for my inconsequential babbling.

In the St. Botolph Club in Boston I met a very
clever man named Eichberg, a musician of ability
who had been a pupil of Liszt. I had just returned
from a week's absence when I saw him sitting in his
accustomed corner, which I had always avoided,
thinking he did not care for me. This time he called
mei over.

"I must tell you something," he said. "When one
first meets you, one feels as if one has moved to a house
wh|ch gives upon a railway track and cannot sleep on
accbunt of the damnable noise; but you go, and one
finds that he has really moved to a house in the countryhear you have a bone to pick with me?"
